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| never sat to a painter of greater skill .an he, in 
the true delineation of their character. 

Corneille was the first to introduce upon the 
French stage that peculiar feature of the modern 
drama, which gives it so much value, the unity of 

words, sentiment, costume and action. He first 
taught mimic Romans to dress, talk and act like 
| real Romans, and dismissed forever t!:ose Cagsars, 
| Ciceros, and Glauceuses, who came upon the 
stage, appearing in dress, articulation and action 
| like the generals, orators and courtiers that hov- 
‘ered around the court at Versailles. Before his 
| time, Greeks, Romans and Scythians, all appear- 
ed upon the stage in the full dress of the French 
Court ; and Augustus Cesar, he whom Romans 
‘venerated while living and apotheosized when 
_dead,—appeared in a full bottomed wig with a 
| crown of laurels over it. The reformation so 
nobly begun by Corneille, was fully consummated 
| by Voltaire about a century after. 

Corneille was born at Rouen, France, in 1608, 
‘and died in 1684. His works have been frequent. 
ly reprinted, and consist of about thirty tragedies 
and comedies, besides many fugitive sketches in 
prose and verse. * 


New-York, Dec, 1840. 








PIERRE CORNEILLE. 











jone, either in tragedy or comedy had dared to 
depart from the Grecian model, in either the plot 
of the written drama, or the modus operandi of 
stage effect, and hence dramatic literature had 
scarcely a national feature to recommend it to a 
modern people as a picture of life, which should || ,, . 
ws »?P ‘ . Egypt from the land of Canaan, stretches from 
be the legitimate aim of the drama. Louis was a ! 
feat ; the Meditterranean to the forks of the Red Sea. 
munificent patron of learning, and to him the} ; , 4 : 
Wsiell ‘itadih teed Wilskaid tid tient bis On its eastern side a chain of mountains now cal. 
x" te ‘ 6 ~ | led Jebel Te, extends from the Lake Asphiltits to 
provements. It received decoration and splendor || <a 
. . ., | the Elanitic, or the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 
at his hands, but it was not these alone for which : age sel? ; 
: ; : 7” This chain forms the western limit of Arabia Pe- 
it wasindebted tohim. His munificence brought || ‘pam: , Sie 
tree, and its central portion is called in Scripture 


To the Buitor of the Poughkeepsie Casket : SELECTED MISCELLANY. 

Sir: Enclosed I send youa brief sketch of the aaa eT rs ; 7 
literary character of Prerne CorneIn.e, an emi- 
nent French poet, accompanied with an outline 
Engraving of his portrait, which you may rely 
upon as correct, as it was copied from the J/Zusee 
Francais, a periodical published in Paris in 1835, 
and which is quoted as good authority for all the 
portraits published upon its pages. ‘This sketch, 
if you think it will be acceptable to your readers, 


is at your service. 
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The Burial of Aaron.—4 LEGEND. 
[From the Arabic.] 


The great sandy desert of Shur, which divides 




















Pierre Corneille. 

Among the brilliant lights of French literature 
that shone conspicuously during the sixtcenth cen- 
tury, the name of Pierre CornerLce appears the 
most prominent, and mey be considered in his 
relations to Gallic literature and the creation of a 
refined taste among the higher orders of the 
French people, in the same light as we regard 
Shakespeare in his relation to, and influence up. 
on, the literary taste of the English. Although 
his genius and talents were sufficiently vigorous 
and versatile to warrant the belief that he might 
have become eminent in every department of the 
tepublic of letters, yet his taste was decidedly, 
dramatic, and upon his compositions of this char- 
acter, his fame as a poet and a scholar chiefly 
rest. 

Prior to the splendid reign of Louis XIV. the 
literature (particularly dramatic literature) of 
France was at a low ebb, and the stage, from 
which the peuple in a great measure derived ma- 
ny of their literary tases and social peculiarities, 
presented a singular medley of classic purity and 
grave and modern buffoonery and vulgarity. No 





the best talents of France to its aid, and among 
the men of great genius that offered their servi- | 
es were Corneille and Racine, the Homer and |. 
|\Virgil of the French drama. Although they /| 
were in a great measure trammelled by existing | 
customs, and withheld from using the infinite a- 
mount of material, out of which they were capa. 
|ble of building up a noble superstructure of na. || 
itional literature, yet they broke down numerous 
barriers and reared for themselves a monument 
of distinction, as the proudest boast of the classi- 
cal age of France, and a high honor to the Euro. 
pean republic of letters. 

The taste of Corneille approximated more near- 
ly to the romantic in his dramatic compositions, 
‘than Racine. In his Cid this taste is very appa- 
rent, as well as a peculiar faculty for painting to 
‘the life the character of the tyrant, the miser, the 
hero, the sage, or any other character of strongly 
marked features. Inthe character of Don Gour- 
mas, in his Cid, so faithfully did he portray the 
Spanish nobility with all their vices and their few 

















virtues, that he received the censure of the A. || 
cademy, the then arbiter of French literature. It | 














cannot be denied that tyrants and conquerors 


Mount Hor and Mount Seir, it having been con. 
quered from the Horites by Esau and his de- 
scendants, his eldest son being Seir. Mount Hor 
to which the Arabs still pay homage, as the buri. 
al.place of Aaron, has been visited within these 
few years by Buckhardt and Laborde. 

In his Memoir, he says,—‘On leaving the road 
by which we had arrived, to our light, and as- 
cending toa little plain on the south, we saw a& 
lofty mountain which overlooks all the surround. 
ing hills, and of which tradition has preserved re- 
membrances of extreme antiquity. In my re- 
searches relative to the route of the Israelites thro’ 
the wilderness, I have found remarkable coinci- 
dences between this mountain and thee Mount 
Hor of the Scriptures. The Arabs, who are so 
constant in their traditions, venerate to this day 
the summit of the Mount as the burial place of 
the prophet Haroun. (Aaron.) Burckhardt a- 
dopted the pretext of a vow to sacrifice a goat to 
this holy man’s memory, to attempt the journey 
from Wady Mousa. But his guide refused to 
lead him any further than this plain, and he was 
compelled to perform his ceremony within view 
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of the hill. An old Arab, who acts as a pro. 
teetor to the sacred spot, lives high up among 
the rocks; and reeeives the people of Gaza, and 
the fellahs of Wady Mousa, who come here 
sometimes wilh are! gious o ject, but offencr to 
cultivate the fragments of garden ground which 
the terrages of the mountains offer in these re- 
GiONG Lise wei Ly.’ Laborite’s Description. 
ae flown, T — 
as ony Billowy & chiluren doubt the wisdom of 
the fathers? Tiave they not seen, lave they 
not heard? Have not the secrets of the desert 
been opened tothcu? Have they not heard the 
voice of the winds when they bring the sounds 
of paradise down to the ears of men? Have 
they not read the haves of the palm trees on 
the hills, when they are written with the pen of 
the Watching angels? Have they not looked 
night by wight wpou the stars, wh n they mark 
, ‘H fire upon the vault of heaver: the fate of na- 
ti, 48? Listen, then, sons of th e wilderness, to 
you. "father. Listen, bold riders of steeds swift 
asthe, Wind. Listen, wielders of the lance that 
neve sp Valls, and shooters of the arrow that flies 
like thought. A hundred years are on iny head ; 
my air is White sud thin; I leave my lance and 
b yer tothe sonsof my suns. My head is bowed 
C awn asof one who sces nothing bet the grave. 
But I once wasa warrior. I once rode at the 
ead of horsemen swift as the clouds of the 
desert, and fearless as the whirlwind. T shall 
ride at their head no more. Never again shall 
I bring home the spoil from the Syrian, Night 
js around me. I hear the voices of the tomb. 
My brothers ca!l me to sleep theirslecp. But I] 
have seenmighty things. Shallthe grave close 
upon them 2? Shall not my lips tell their won. 
ders?) Shall not the feeble light that still lin. 
gersin my seul shinc upon my ehildren’s child. 
ron?) Then Beni Harmah, hear the last words 
of Chemosh, the son of Arnon, the son of A- 
barim. 
Arad, king of the tribes of our fathers, whose 


name had reached to the extremitics of the des- | 


ert, was fierce, splendid, and a couqucror.— 
While he ruled over the wilderness, as thou go- 
eth from Kadesh to Elah, his was the pleasant 
land by Jazecr to Ashdod, and the borders of 
Ascalon He had fought the giants of Hebron; 
he had taken spoil from the Amorite ; Midian 
shook when his name was heard in her tents ; 
and at the sound of h’s trumpet the princes of 
Moab turned pale, and threw dust ontheir heads. 
Arad gave a feast to his lords on the day when 


the image of Aslitaroth was first placed in her} 


temple, The image was brouglit from Sidon—— 
such was its beauty t at al] eyes were dazzled, 
Gold, ivory, and precious stones covered it with 
radiance, All the chief warriors of the tribe. 
the priests, the ancient divines, and the princes 
were assem led in the temple, and when the al. 
tar blazd, and the incense rose up in clouds, all 
cried out, ‘Worthy is Astaroth to be the queen of 
heaven 

Even ng fell, and all was feasting ; the Sido. 
nian mineteels filled the air with harmony ; the 
most beautitul of the daughters of the land, the 
pricsiesses of the temple, with their raven locks 
wreathed with roses,and their naked arms bound 
with gems, striking Larps and umbrels, or seat. 
tering perfume from Sidonian urns, danced be. 
fore the king. Tie chief-priestess stood on the 


a'tar, gazing into the cloudless blue of the hea- 

vens, for the coming of Ashtaroth on the East. 
From time to time waving a golden wand bound 
with myrtle, she stood, uttering her incantation 
ina sweet low voice, that thrilled through all 
the sounds of feasting and dance, and thrilled 10 
| the soul. At length her wand pointed to the 
horizon. Allwas silent asdeath. ‘[he priests 
_prostrated themselves, the dance ceased. As. 
‘cending to the topmost step of the vast altar, 
the enchantress poured her golden censcr on the 
flame. Tt flashed a broad illumination over eve. 
-rycountenance, The spell was wound; in the 
next moment the horn of the crescent was seen 
rising in silvery splendor above the horizon.— 
‘Ashtaroth, Ashtaroth,’ was the chorus of the 
rich voices of the minstrels, ‘Ashtaroth’ was 
the shout of the adoring priests, princes, and 





|warrtors, in the temple. ‘Ashtaroth’ was the | 


| roar of the echo of the thousands in every hill, 
ull it was heard rolling away throug) the twi-. 
‘light land, doubling and redoubling in distant 
thunder, 
| The king was descending fom his throne to 
pour the last offering from his cup on the altar, 
| when the tramp of horses feet struck his ear.— 
/Arad heard it’ with strange terror, I saw his 
‘cheek grow deadly pale. ‘It comes from the 
desert,’ were his faint words. But its rapid 
sounds told that the rider came in haste and 
fear, The king flung the cup from him and 
grasped, but with a trembling hand, his sword. 
His gesture caught the general eye, and the 
_prinecs crowded eagerly round him. The as- 
‘sembly gazed in wonder. Arad stood like a man 
of stone. But the moon was already above the 
‘horizon when the rider appeared ; so quick had 
chisear been. He had rode since the day-dawn, 
and was worn out with fatigue. ‘Mattahiah,son 
of Mahaliel,’) murmured the impious king, 
‘what are thy tidings? He could say no more ; 
pain had fixed his features, and his eye looked 
| vaguely, asif he saw the spirit of the dead.— 
‘King of my fathers and their sons,’ was the an. 
| swer of the fainting horseman, ‘I come from the 
‘south, and my tidings are strange. A nation 
fierce and terrible, a people many and strong, 
tribes that roll over the land like the waters of 
the ocean, and that destroy all things like the 


king was silent; he drew his turban over his 


his nature was daring and violent ; he suddenly 
unsheathed bis sword, and exclaiming, ‘I must 
dream no more,’ ordered that the trumpets 
| should sound through the land that every warrior 
Should take up arms: and that the diviners 
should be summoned to inquire of Baal, Ashta- 
roth, and Dagon, by what means he was to re- 
pel this most terrible of all enemies. 

The night camein storm. The sky was cov- 
ered with sudden clouds, as if in omen of the 
coming fatesof Canaan. Thunder pealed thro’ 
the hills, lightning ran along the ground and 
/set the forests in flame. No man could slum. 








_king’s feet in his chamber. At midnight he 
sprang from his couch, ‘Evil has comnie,’ said 
he in a harried voice. ‘Our gods are helpless. 
Oor oracles are dumb. The starsrefuse to give 
us their light. The days of Canaan are num. 





| bered.’ Thestorm at this moment seemed toan. 





wing and tooth of the locust, are come. The | 


brow and continued gazing on the ground. But/| 


(| + Ce. an enANe 








| swer his gloomy thoughts in ten. fold gloom. All 


| was the rage of the whirlwiad ; the palace shook 3 
ancient trees were torn up by the roots and sent 
‘flying through the air; the heavens poured down 
‘torrents. While the king stood bewildered, ga. 
zing at the flashes which tore their way through 
the world of clouds and then left the earth to in. 
deseribeable darkness, I dared to ask him if he 
knew the name or powers of the invader, ‘EK. 
gypt well knows their name,’ he answered with 
wild impatience, ‘it is deeply written in her sep. 
ulchres. It will live while the waters of her sea 
cover her kings, her princes and her warriors. — 
But of their powers,who ean tell? Allis myste. 
| rious, strange and mighty. In the days of the 
“past generation, they struck a blow on Egypt, a 
single blow more dreadful than a song course of 
ruin; a blow which in a single moment extin. 
guished the whole soldiery cf the land. They 
then plunged into the heart of the wilderness.— 








| That wilderness through which the Arab flies, lest 


/he should perish of thirst or famine. The soil na. 
i ked of all fruits, the wells few and_ bitter, the 
-mountains wild rocks, the valleys beds of sand ; 
the lion dares not cross it, the vulture will not wing 
the air. The serpent alone, the feeder on the 
dust, lives in the soil. All is barrenness, fire, 
tempest and death.’ ‘Madness alone,’ said I, 
‘could have led them into that accursed land.— 
But my king must have been deceived. I have 
traversed the borders of desert, at the head of my 
horsemen, when I marched with the caravan 
| from Egypt to the shore of the great western wa. 
ters. None dare to enter the fiery region that lay 
between the gulfs of the Red Sea. We gazed 
on it from the flowery skirts of Canaan, as upon 
a furnace, where none can tread and Jive. The 
nation which entered that desert must have in. 
stantly covered it with their bones.” ‘In that fur. 
nace,’ said Arad, solemnly and with a counte. 
nance of terror and wonder; ‘that nation has 
lived forty years... He saw my look of increduli- 
ty. ‘Yes,’ said he with growing fury, ‘the slaves 
of Egypt have lived there until they have learned 
to be the conquerors of Canaan. More than hu. 
man power must have done this. By what in. 
-eantations they have made the elements their min- 
isters, by what knowledge superior to all the wis- 
dom of Egypt, they have lived where the solitary 
Arab dies of hunger, By what command of be. 
ings, whom it is awful to name, the dark kings of 
the regions below the world, or the princes of the 
stars, they have made man and nature, time and 
space, life and death, do their bidding ; who shall 
tell? But [have known in my night visions. I 
have heard the thunders of their tread, as the 
roarof cataracts. I have seen the majesty of 
their march as the rushing of conflagrations. I 
have seen the waving of their banners, in my 
‘troubled dreams, like the gushes of those light- 
nings above our heads ; and their tents covered 
the desert by thousands and ten thousands, as the 
rolling of those clouds that darken the heavy. 
ens.’ 

On that night I took a thousand of the royal 
horsemen, and galloped towards the borders of 











| the desert, to gain further tidings of the enemy. 
| ber during that dreadful night. I stood by the | 


| The king was incapable of counsel. His spirit 

was still fierce, but the time demanded qualities 
of ahigherrank. Fortitude to bear, and prudence 
| to provide, were the only means to meet the great 
emergency ; and when were those to be found 
‘in the slave of every impulse and every passion, 








‘a voluptuous, rash, and sanguinary tyrant? when 
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his idols could not give him knowledge, nor his 
sword hew down obstacles, he was utterly help. 
less. I left him in despair, and felt that despair 
was his natural portion. Such are made to be 
undone. 

We rode rapidly through the night ; the storm 
still raged. But we made our way by the inces. 
sant blaze of the skies. The rivulets were swol. 
lento torrents; fragments torn from the hills 
blocked our way. Put my horsemen were bold, 
our steeds were the finest in Arabia, and we 
swept on with the swiftness of the winds that 
roared around us. ‘T’owards day-break the storin 
went down, the lightnings flashed more feebly in 
the grey dawn, and the morning star glittered o. 
ver Hebron, with the lustre of a magnificent dia. 
mond set in a bed of the purest lapis!axuli. In 
front of us lay the last mountain range which 
guarded Canaan from the rovers of the wilder. 
ness, and long before we reached the summit, 
day was come. 
our horses panting from their speed during the 


night, we heard first, on the sull, dewy air of mor. |) 
ning, the murmur of voices, indistinct, but vast}, 


and deep, as the murmurs of a distant ocean.— 


As we approached nearer stili,we could hear from |) 
time to time, the blast of a trumpet, as of troops], 
Contemptuous as was ail armies but }) 


mustering. 


those of the chieftains of Canaan, with their irre. | 
sistible chariots and warriors clothed in mail, I}, 


still felta strange curiosity, not uaallied with awe, 
as, on reaching the last peak, I strained my eyes 
to discover the boasted enemy which was to shake 
the towers of my country into the dust. 


But the sight still eluded me, the desert lay cov. |, 


ered with cloud, the blue misi of morning rolled 
in vast billows at the foot of the nills, and but for 


the sounds of multitude, and the echo of horns |, 
and trumpets, I shuld have thought that I was)! 


looking on the depths of the ocean. Impatient 


of the delay, and thinking that the king would |! 


demand some proof that we had reached the 


tents of the invaders, I determined on trying! 


whether the terrors of our borderers had not 
heightened their tale, We descended through a 
ravine of the hills, and winding our way under 
cover of the vapors that still hang thick and hes- 
vy around us, started up in the centre of their lea- 
ding tribe. Our warcry arose, and flinging my 
spear through the first tent that we reached, we 
plunged in vpon the people. 
we drove all before us. ‘I'he invaders had been 
s:rprised in their sleep, and while the twilight still 
lingered dimly in the sky. But our task soon 
grew more difficult. The sound of our charge 
had started the slumberers, and we found that we 
had roused the lion from his lair. The tribe of 
Judah held t'e vanguard, and the echo of its sig- 
nal trumpet was answered by the shout of sev. 
enty thousand warriors. ‘The struggle now be. 
came fierce, but it was brief. My horsemen 
were overwhelmed by the force of thousands.— 
The Israelites, hardy, elastic and brave, rushed 
on our spears, and tore them from our hands.— 
They buried their daggers in our horses, flung 
their riders from their backs, and in a few mo- 
ments I and a few others were alone left of that 
splendid troop which had dared to insult the 
camp of Israel. Wounded and broken in spirit, 
we struggled to the summit of a slight eminence 
that rose in front of the camp, and there waited 


for death. 


(Concluded in our reat.] 


As we ascended slowly, with |) 


For the moment! 





the English an address to Mary : 
‘TONIS AD RESTO MARE. 


O Mare, eva si forme, 
For me ure tonitra, 
Iambecum as amandum, 

O let Hymen promptu, 
Mehi his vetas an ne se, 
As huma:o erebi; 
O let mecum marito te, 


Or Eta, Beta, Pi. 














| 
4 Alas! plano more meretrix, 
1 My ardor vel uno ; 
Inferiam ure arte is base , 

| 

} 


Tolerat me urebo, 
Ah me! ve ara sicilicet, 
To laudu vimin tuus ; 
Hiatu as arandum sex, 
| Iilue Tonicus, 


Hev! sed heu! vixin imego, 
Mi mises mare sta ; 

O cantu credi’ in mibi, 
Hibernus arida, 

A veri valer heri si, 
Mihi resolves indu, 

Totius olet Hymen cu, 
Accepta tonitra. 





A Literary Curiosity. : 


The lovers of the pure, as well as the searchers of the classic, will be amused with the following 
precious bit of dog Latin, and its ingenious trans 


lation. The Latin is an address to the Sea, and 


TONY’S ADDRESS TO MARY. 


Oh, Mary heave a sigh for me, 
For me, your Tony true; 
Iam become as a man dumb— 
O let Hymen prompt you ! 
My eye is vet as any sea, 
As you may know hereby ; 
O let me co:ne Mary to tea, 
Or eat a bit o’ pie. 


Alas! play no more merry tricks, 
My ardor vel you know ; 

Ta fear I am your heart is base 
Tolerate me your beau. 

Ah me, ve are a silly set, 
To laud you vimmen thus ; 





I hate you as a random sex, 


| Iiluck 1 only curse. 


Yon said you vixen, I may go; 
My missus Mary, stay ; 
O can’t you read it in my eye ? 
I burn as arid hay. 
A very vafer here I sigh, 
My eye resolves in dew 
To tie us, oh, let Hymen come—- 
Accept a Tony true ! 








Sam Slick’s description ofa new Mar. 
ried Couple. 


There, said he, there is a picture for you, 
squire. Now, that’s what minister would cal] 
iove in a cottage or rural felicity; for he was 
fond of fine names was the old man. A neat 
_and pretty little cottage stood before us as we 
emerged from the wood, having an air of com. 
‘fort about it not often found in the forest, where 
the necessaries of life demand and engross all 
the attentions of the settler. Look at the crit. 
| tur, said he, Bill Dill Mill. There he sits on the 
gate with his goto metin’ clothes on, adoin’ of 
nothin’, with a pocket full of potatoes, cuttin’ 
them up into small pieces with his jacknife, and 
teaching a pig to jump up and cateh em’ in his 
mouth, It’s the schoolmaster at home, that.— 
And there sits his young wife, a balancin’ her- 
' self on the top rail of the fence opposite, and a 
| swinging her foot backward and forward, and a 
| watchin’ of him. Ain’t she a heavenly splice, 
that? By Jacob’s spotted cattle what an ancle 
she has! Jist look! A rael corn fed critter 
that, ain’t she? Them blue noses do beat all in 
gals, I must say; for they raise some despcrate 
-handsum’ ones. Bat then there is nothin in 
that critter, she is nothing but wax work ; no 
life there, and he looks tired of his bargain al. 
_ready, what you call fairly onswoggled. Now 
don’t speak loud, for if she sees us, she'll cat 
andrun like a weasel. She has got her hair 
all eovered with paper curls and stuck through 
with pins like a porcupine’s back. She’s for a 
tea squall to-night, and nothin’ vexes wonien 
like bein’ taken of a nonplush this way by 
strangers. 

That’s Matrimony, squire, and nothin to do, a 
hinge aa. in the woods, or love growed ten 











days old. Oh dear! if it was me, I should 


l yawn so afure a week, I should be skeered lest 
my wife should jump down my throat. To be 
left alone that way, idle, with a wife that has 
nothin’ to de, and uothin’ to say, if she was as 
pretty as an angel, would drive me melaneholy 
mad. I'should either get up quarrel for vant. 
ty sake, or go hang myself to get ont of the 
scrape. A tame, vacant, doll faced gal! O 
Lord! what a fate fora man who knows what's 
what, and isup tosnuff! Whothe p'ague can 
live on sugar-candy? I’m sure I couldn’t— 
Nothin’ does for me like honey, after a while I 
get to hate it like sin, the very sight is enough 
forme. Vinegar ain’t half so bad, for that stim- 
ulates, and you can’t take more nor enough of 
it if yon would. Sense is bitter than looks any 
tie, but when sense and looks go together, why 
then a woman’s worth havin’, that’s a faet,— 
But the best joke is, that critter Bill Miller, has 
found out he ‘knows too much,’ and is almost 








fretten himself todeath about it. He is actilly 
pinin? away, so that it will soon take two such 
men put together to make a shadow. 








Destiny. 
Dr. Leiber has said that women were born to 


be married, and men to marry them. Query. 

—What were old maids and bachelors born for ? 
N.Y. Mercury. 

To look on and suck their thumbs, as children 

do when they gaze into the window of a candy 


shop. Baltimore Clipper. 








A Lady, in the modern accepfation of the 
term, isa female with her head stuck in a silk 
bonnet, her waist puckered into the shape of a 
junck bottle, and a hole in the heel of herstock. 








ing. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











From the Hartford Courant. 


A Picture of Home Influence. 


BY MRS. FULLEN. 


‘Dear Edward,’ said his wife, ‘you havesome. 
thing on your mind; your brow looks troubled ; 
what is it ?” 

‘Only anxiety about business, Amy. How 
often have I wished I had not been bred a mer- 
chant! But my mother said it was a favorite 
wish of my father that I should be an accom. 
plished merchait.’ 

‘I have sometimes wished so, too,’ arswered 
his wife ; and then again, I remembered that 
the very evils which belong to your profession 
may be turned into good. He thathas in in his 
power to do wrong with impunity, though he 
gains by it, yet chooses the right by which he 
loses, is the most eloquent preacher of right- 
eousness.’ 

‘Very true, Amy, but this is sometimes indeed 
cutting off the right hand, and plucking out the 
right eye ; and thinking always about money 


and bargains has such a contracting influence | 


on one’s inind.’ 


say that no man has such wide and various con. 
nexions with the human race as a well-educated 
upright, and active merchant, Every part of 
the world sends him its tribute of knowledge, 
as well as of riches. Hesees men under all as- 
pects ; and while he may, with a certain degree 
of security, indulge in dishonesty, and be the 
enemy of his fellow men, perhaps no man can 
be so true, and so self-sacrificing, and efficient a 
philanthropist, as a Christian merchant? 

‘It is not always so easy as you may imagine 
for a merchant toact as if remembering that he 
is under his great Task Master’s eye.’ 

‘Not for all, or some men; but for you Ed. 
ward, the difficulty would be to act otherwise. 
When I think of your profession, Edward, it 
gives me pleasure to notice that merchants in 
gencral, as they acquire property more easily, 
are more disposed to spend it liberally.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Edward as his eye kindled at the 
thought, ‘the greater proportion of our public 
benefactors have been merchants. Their mon. 
ey has given eyes to the blind, ears tu the deaf, 
health to the sick, and peace and comfort to the 
forsaken. It feeds and instructs the ignorant 
and poor ; it sends the glad tidings of salvation 
to the unbeliever and penitent; it takes little 
children in its arms and blesses them. But all 
this glorious power supposes wealth, Amy.’ 

‘And you, dear Edward, are rich enough to 
enjoy this highest of all privileges, the dispen- 
sing of good to others. You have cause only 
for thankfulness. But the poor, unsuccessful 
merchant, who has not the means of educating 
his children, whose spirits are broken down by 
failures, and whose temper is soured by what he 

considers the injustice or dishonesty of others, 
perhaps even of his own friends; he is the man 
who may, perhaps be excused for finding any 
fault with his profession. My heart aches for 
him.’ 

Edward started up and walked hastily back- 


had been ceized with some sudden and intolera- 
ble pain. 

‘What is the matter ?’ said his wife.. 
you ill? 

‘Oh, nothing ; nothing of consequence,’ said 
Edward, ‘I happened to think of something 
rather unpleasant then. It is late now, I be- 
lieve, and my head aches.’ 

They retired for the right. The next day 
Edward looked depressed and thoughtful, and 
as if he had passed a sleepless night. Amy was 
troubled by his silence. This was the first 
cloud that had rested on her husband’s brow 
since they were married. 

‘.le has,’ she said to herself, ‘always confided 
every thing tome. He will tell me what it is 
that hangs so heavily upon his spirits, He will 
never shut me out from his sorrows, any more 
than his joys.’ 

She thought, when he returned from the coun. 
ting room for the day, that he looked more free 
and happy, though he was still silent and 
thoughtful. 

‘Come and sit by me, Amy,’ said E lward to 
her when they were alone in the evening. 


‘Are 





Amy sat down by her husband. 
‘Do you not enjoy, Amy, our handsome house, |, 








‘But how often, Edward, have I heard you | ard pictures, and carriage ?” 


‘Surely, Edward; I take great pleasure in 
these things. But why do you ask?” 

‘And you love to have money enough to give || 
to those who want it ?” 

‘Why, what aquestion, Edward! You know 
I value this power more than I can tell.’ 

‘And can you voluntarily resign all these Jux- 
uries, Amy 7?” 

‘Why should [ voluntarily resign them, Ed. 
ward? What makes you so enigmatical 7— 
Tell me what you mean.’ 

‘Suppose that all the money which enables us 
to indulge ourselves in these luxuries, is not truly 
our own : what would you have me do, Amy ?” 

‘Is it you, Edward, that asks me whether I 
would be dishonest ?” 


‘But suppose, according to the law of the 
land, and the customs of society, and the tacit 
consent of those interested, this property was se. 
cured to you ?” 

‘When I am satisfied,’ said Amy, ‘that I can 
plead the law of the land, the customs of socie. 
ty, and the opinions of the world, before the 
judgement seat of God as an excuse for viola. 
ting that higher law which he has written on my 
heart, when I have placed the opinion of the 
world in the scales against my own self respect, 
and found it the weightiest, then, Edward, I 
might hesitate. But why ask me such ques. 
tions? Why do you notspesk plainly ? 








‘I will, Amy,’ answered her husband. 
‘When I failed in business before our marriage, 
I made a settlement with my creditors, by which 








ward and forward through the rooms, as if he 


I paid them seventy-five cents on a dollar. They 
knew that I paid them all that I had,and signed 
a release from all further claims. Of late, my 
mind has been troubled about these debts, for 
such I consider them. A few days since, one of 
my creditors brought his son to me, a fine fel- 
low, and asked me to take him into my store.— 
He mentioned in the course of conversation that 
,he intended to send his son to college, for the 








fact fitted toenter ; but that he found he wags 
too poor, ‘If,’ said the father, ‘by denying my. 
self, every thing but the necessaries of life, | 
would thankfully do it; but I cannot honest] 
indulge myself even in this luxury.” I felt smit. 
ten to the heart. When I failed, I owed that 
man $12,000. I paid him but nine. I now, 
of course, owe him three, and the interest upon 
‘it. Thatsum would enable him to give his son 
the advantages he so much Cesires. I have 
been thinking over the whole subject, and stud. 
ying it fairly. Dy:mond’s Essay would satisfy 
me, if I were not convinced before, of what is 
right.’ 

‘And you will, of course do it, Edward, there 
can be no doubt ?” 

‘I knew you would say so, Amy; but you 
must think itover calmly. You know upon the 
subject of property as well as of other things, 
we have no mine and thine ; as we have but one 
interest and duty, so we have cqual rights, [ 
cannot take this step without your approbation 
and fall consent,’ 

‘Is that all that has troubled you for these few 
days past?” said Amy, as she Jooked into her 
husband’s face, with an expression of joyful re. 
lief. 
| sAll said Edward. 
| ‘And why not speak to me at first about it ? 
| 





Why not let me share every trouble as it rises ?” 
‘O Amy, I felt it only on your account. I 
hated to deprive you of all these luxuries. You 
‘know with what eng I see you doing good, 
‘real good, with money.’ 
‘Never again, Edward, do me the injustice to 
suppose that I prefer the lower virtue of charity 
to the higher one of justice.’ 








Hebrew Women. 

Wherever the women of Hebrews are to be 
found {and where are they not ?) they still exhi- 
bit the type of that intcllectual beauty which 
subdued Egypt, and reformed the penal statutes 
of Persia, and their fine heads are cited by sci- 
ence as models of the highest moral conforma- 
tion. Bright thoughts flash from their bright 
eyes, quick perceptions animate thvir noble line- 
aments, and if the force of circumstances is no 
longer directed to elicit the high qualities of an 
Esther ora Judab, the original of the picture 
drawn by the prophet king of the virtuous wo- 
man *‘whose price is above rubies,” may be found 


| among the Jewish womenof modern as of an- 


cient times, for “they eat not the bread of idle- 
ness,” and the hearts of their husbands trust 


them. Lady Morgan. 





The Female. 

A modern writer gives the following enumer- 
ation of the expression of the female eye :—‘The 
‘slare, the stare, the sneer, the invitation, the de- 
fiance, the denial, the consent, the glance of 
love, the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, the 
languishment of softness, the squint of suspi- 
cion, the fire of jealousy, and the lustre of plea- 
sure.’ 











The following toast was given at a late cele. 
bration in Massachusetts : 
Woman—she spoilt us with apple, but atoned 





; boy had a thirst for learning ; that he was in|} for the wrong by forming a pair. 
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Causes of Death among Women. From the N. ¥. Atlas. 


The highest mortality of English women by 
comparison may be ascribed partly to the indoor 
life which they lead, and partly to the compres- 
sion, preventing the expansion of the chest, by 
costume. In both ways they are deprived of 
free draughts of vital air, and altered blood de. 
posits tuberculous matter with a fatal unnatural 
facility. 31,090 English women died in one 
year of this incurable malady. Will not this 
impressive fact induce persons of rank and in- 
fluence to set their country women right in the 
article of dress, and lead them to abandon a prac. 
tice which disfigures the body, strangles the 
chest, produces nervous or other disorders, and 


has an unquestionable tendency to implant an |! 


incurable hectic malady in the frame? Girls 
have no more need of artificial bones and banda- 
ges than boys. 
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VARIETY. 
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The Compliment, and nothing more. 

One of the heavicst of the heavy German sol. 
diers had the duty of mounting guard at one of 
the ducal hunting seats; and, not to perplex the 
poor fellow, one single notion, and no more, 
was rammed into his noddle—namely, that he 
would present arms to the Duke, should his 
highness pass that way. He was then Iecft to 
his cogitations, which we need hardly say, were 


of that class described by Dibdin in his song of || 


the ‘Jolly Young Waterman,’ who, we are told, 
was ‘thinking of nothing atall” Tired of this 
transcendental monotony, the man had recourse 
tothe universal German solace--his sausage 
and hissechnapps. The better to enjoy these, he 
laid his firelock on the grass, and lolling against 
a tree discussed his creature comforts with due 
voracity. While thus engaged, he saw an un- 
pretending person approach, dressed in the com- 
mon German hunting dress—a sort of green 
smock frock, leathers, and continuations. 

‘Good appetite to you,’ said the new comer; 
‘what are you eating ?’ 

‘Guess! gruffly answered the peasant soldier. 

‘Oh! perhaps Rothwust,’ said the Duke, (fur 

le sportsman was no less a personage.) 

‘No, something betterthan that.’ 

‘Probably Leberwarst ?” 

‘No; something better than that.’ 

‘Mettwurst ?’ 

(Rothwarst, Leberwurst and Mettwerst, may 
be called the positive, comparative and superla- 
tive degrees of the German sausage.) 

‘Yes, And now you know all about my sav. 
sage, pray who are you ?” 

‘Guess,’ said the Duke. 

‘Or, perhaps you’re one of the Duke’s pages ?” 

‘No! something better than that.’ 

‘Then you may be one of his aid.de-camps in 
disguise ?” 

‘No! something better than that.’ 

‘Perhaps you're the Duke himself?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Der Tucful! just hold my sausage a moment 
—-for my orders are to present aris to you !’ 


three classes—strong beer, common.table, and 
lamen.table. 








How a Duel may be got up. 

This affair of the duel is worth recording. It 
happened thus: ‘That was a very beautiful os- 
trich plume which Miss Smith wore at the race. 
ball Jast night,’ said I. ‘I thought it the ugliest 
thing I ever saw,’ remarked Captain Brown. ‘It 
certainly was not ugly,’ I replied, ‘but of course, 
there may be different opinions as to its beauty.-— 
I, for instance thoughtit very beautiful’ ‘And I 
thought it very ugly,’ responded Captain Brown ; 
‘as ugly as Miss Smith hersel!f.?, ‘Miss Smith is 
not exac'ly handsome, I allow,’ was my a”swer ; 
‘but a lady may not be handsome, and yet not 
ugly.’ ‘Every one to his taste,’ said Captain 
Brown, with what I considered an insulting air ; 
|and then added, ‘every Jack has his Gill P— 
‘Miss Smith is no Giil of mine,’ I replied. ‘I did 
| not say she was,’ sai] Captain Brown, and laugh. 
led. ‘And I amno Jack,’ I continued, nettled by 
| his laugh. ‘I did not say you were,’ said Captain 
| Brown fiercely, ‘but if you want to make a quar- 

rel of it, you may. Isay again, and I have as 
| much right to say “hat I say, as you have to say 
| what you say ; that Miss Smith's ostrich plume 
| was ugly—as ugly as Miss Smith herself.’ ‘Since 
you put it thus offensively, Captain Brown,’ I re- 
_torted, ‘I now maintain that there was nothing 

ugly at all, either in Miss Smith’s feathers, or 
| Miss Smith herself. Dll not be brow-beaten by 
any man, Captain Brown!’ ‘Sir, you are inso. 
lent,’ exclaimed Captain Brown looking as scar. 
let as hisown jacket. ‘Very likely, but I always 
make ita rule to conduct myself towards persons 
as they deserve,’ and I turned upon my heel to 
quit the room. Captain Brown followed me to 
thedoor. ‘You shall hear from me in an hour,’ 
said he. ‘In half an hourif you like,’ said I, 
and walked away, boiling with indignation, 

Before I heard from Captain Brown, I was as 
cool asa cucumber. I saw all the folly of my 
stuation. I had never spoken to Miss Smith in 
my life. What was it to me, then, whether her 
ostrich plume was beautiful or ugly, or she hersell 
handsome or a fright? 1 resolved to treat the 
matter with ridicule ; it would be preposterous to 
go outforsuch a cause. We should be the laugh- 
_ing stock of all our friends and acquaintances.— 
These were my first thoughts, when my mind 
was calm en: ugh to take the place of feeling.— 








all for what? a silly dispute about Miss Smith and 
her feathers! I did not like the idea. I deter. 
mined I would not make an affair of honor of it. 
But what would the world say, if Captain Brown 
posted me asa coward, or horsewhipped me, or 
'if I were pointed at as a man who had sneaked 
‘out of a duel by a voluntary apology ? These 
were my second thoughs. ‘They carried the day 
after, asharp struggle with my first. I determin. 
ed I would make an affair of honor of it, and [ 
did so. I met Captain Brown the next morning 
at sunrise, and I sacrificed one of my fingers, 
and ran the risk of my lie, in defence of Miss 
Smith’s personal charms, and the disputed pul. 
chritude of her ostrich plume. 





A notorious miser having heard a very elo. 
qvent charity sermon—‘This sermon,’ said he, 
‘proves so strongly the necessity of alms, I have 
almost a mind to beg.’ 








Te efficient friends of education, are the best 
benefactors of the country. 
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The Stars. 


Now that the nights are getting cold, the heav. 








ens are seen bedecked with their most radiant 
jewels, ‘Tue stars! The bright and beautiful 
stars! The stuay and the wonder of mankind, 
appear nightly more and more beauteous, and 
will do so until in the clear frosty atmosphere they 
shine out in their greatest glories.’ We love the 
stars—they are a volume sacred as holy writ, and 
which draw our hearts to the great Creator as 
nearly and asdearly. Itis a magnificent sight— 
the vault of heaven in the stilly hour of midnight 
bespangled with shining orbs, the suns probably 
_of systems as magnificent as our own, and round 
“which planets as extensive revolve. Constella- 
_ tion upon constellation, now looks down upon us, 
and Orion, the most glorious of all, supreme in its 
might and its majesty—the king, as it were, of 
‘the heavens. The stars! Who can speak of 
them in prose? He must be a matter of fact 
| man, who never felt nor could appreciate the in- 
| fluence of poetry. We have invoked the aid of 
the sacred, the immortal Nine. Here is the re. 
,sult. If they have not done the right thing by 
| uspitis their fault, not ours. 





Ye midnight monitors! Ye bright 





Besides, I might be shot through the body ; and |! 


Ye clothed in light! 
Incomprehensible! Sublime! 
Voicelessly eloquent! ’Tis thine 

From the desires with which is fraught 
Our earthly heart to lift the thought ; 
and to the ether, oft thy sway 

To lift the spirit from the clay 

That hems it in, and bid it roam 

In fancy to the far off home 

Beyond thy lustre. My rapt soul, 
Lifted by thy divine control, 

Has all forgotten, for a space, 

Its transient, flesh{ul resting-place, 

And panted for the glorious aphere 
From which it deems ’tis banished here ; 
The happy home—the bright abode 

Of spirits blessed—enshrined with God. 


Beatitudes ! 








Music, 
Music! the theme of bards from time im. 
memorial—oh, who can sing of thee as thou 
| deservest ? What wondrous miracles hast thou 





‘not accomplished ? The war-drum beats—the 
clarion gives furth its piercing notes—and legions 
of armed men rush headlong to the fierce devas- 
tating battle. Again the drum is muffled, and 
its deep notes break heavily upon the air: while 
the dead warrior is borne along upon his bier, 
and thousands mingle their tears to his memory. 
The tender flute sounds upon the silvery waters, 
and the lover throws aside his tear, and imprints 
a kiss upon the lips of his beloved. The bugle 
rings in the mountain recess, and a thousand 
spears are uplifted for a fearful and desperate 
combat. And now the organ peals, and with its 
swelling notes the soul leaps into the very pres- 
ence of the Deity. 








There is philosophy which is benumbing, dead- 
ening, inits influence ; it delivers the soul by ren. 


| dering it insensible, not by imparting a new prin. 


ciple of vitality beyond the reach of earthly 
ill. 





=> 








‘The spiritof poesy is the morning light which 





makes the statue of Memnon sound.’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Transposition. 

‘Westminster Abbey’—by Thomas Miller. 

Tread lightly here for this spot is holy ground, 
and the voice of ages is awakened by every 
footstep 3 these are the mighty dead which sur. 
round you, whose names cast a halo on the 
page of history ; and listen tc the loud voice of 
fame which proclaims that more sacred dust 
sleeps here than is contained in all the world 
besides. Now thou mayest bend over cach 
marble semblance, that was a wonarch—sce 
how mute he lics !—there was a day when his 
now crumbling brow was decked with a goiden 
crown Which flashed awe on vulgar eycs,—that 
broken hand swayed a sceptre, and thousands 
knelt around him toobey his mandates. Re 
flect upon the time when he was thus laid low, 
in proud array, within this narrow house ; all 
the pomp of dcath assembled around his bier ; 
princes and peers were here congregated, high- 
pluned helmets bent over bim as he laid in 
state; dirges were sung and solemn masses said 
for hissoul. The midnight torches waved fla. 
mingly and flashed in redness across the vaulted 
gloom ; requiems were sung over him by boys 
robed in white, and muttering monks knelt low- 
ly around his tomb; his loss was deplored by 
lovely woman who bathed the cold marble floor 
with their gushing tears. Behold the rodely 
carved lion which stands at bis head in the dark 
niche where sunbeams never beat; at his feet 
couches a watchful dragoon, but be still lies all 








humble and folds his supplicating hands while | 


they cast defiance from their fierce stony eyes, 
Here another sleeps, clothed in scaly mail; he 
loved to be in the red field of battle and his ban- 
ner has often rustled in the gale in all the pomp 
of blazing heraldry ! but where are now all he 
once held dear—his bowman, shicld, spear,steed, 
and battle axe? His banner wasted on the cas. 
tle wall and his lofty turrets sank by slew de- 
cay; his oowmen fell in the beaten field--hi: 
plated armour hath been swept away by rust— 
his p!umes are scattered, and his helmet is cleft 
—and al] that is now left to him is the slow 
crumbling tomb. And this is Fame! For this 
he fought and bled! See his reward! No mat. 
ter; let him rest; his ancient bed is now va- 
cant and dark ; his marble breast.is dimmed by 
the dust of ages; and what remains in his tomb 
but dust, which is the only glory that man gains 
onecarth. Here, kings and queens slumber side 
by side ; their quarrels are hushed in the em. 
brace of death ; all feelings of jealousy or pride 
which were once fanned to a flame by the burn- 
ing breath of Slander, are now calmcd,—and 
even the crowns they wear are as free from cares 
as those onthe heads of children who play at 
royalty. Awful silence lingers here forever ; 
this many-pillared dome is her dwelling-place ; 
she places her stony finger on her wan lips, and, 
breath-hushed, gazes on her voiceless home : 
with half averted head she stands listening for 
echoes which are never heard among the mute. 
tongued dead. And here, Time stretches out 
his cloudy wings, but never beats them, for they 
have turned grey with hovering over the crum. 
bling forms of kings, but will at last, wearied 


with watching, decay like the marble, fall, and 
be no more than the were years of sand which: 
gird the eternalshore. Look on those old and 
worn Gothic arches, beneath which beloved 
_monarchs once appeared, dazzling all eyes in 
‘rude barbaric gold,’ so rich were the golden tis. 
sues which they then wore; and the same soft 
light which now fills this holy place, hath strea 
med full upon the face of a Tudor. What gau. 
dy figures rest against the sky with golden glo. 
ries woven arotind cach brow ; they float across 
the deepened dye of the windows in the rich 
colours of the ctherial bow, breaking the beams 
of the sun in a thousand ways, and mingling 
with his dying rays both star and twilight. And 











now behold those bands of angels and of saints ; 
_ how rich are the robesin which they so brightly 
beam; such shapes have oficn been seen in 
| sleepy lands,peop!ing the spacy silver of a dream, 
and just such harps surrounded with rade carv- 
‘ings have sounded over the wild air in those 
_ face thronged Visions. O, Icould sit here and 
weep likea cnild, Idonotknow why my soul 
feels thus heavy, but [ thought that one pale 
statue smiled upon me in the twilight and mem. 
ory rolled backward ber rapid wheels, for the 














mute marble wore a form I once loved. But 





cone that. I know Mr.Pop, he’s rather a guess 
man from what you are.’ I waited in expecta. 
tion that those who were behind would come up 
and clear up the mystery. But I waited in vain, 
for they came not! That right my lodgings 
were at the public expense, and on the morrow’s 
dawn I regain d my frecdum by proving my i. 
dentity and paying a dollar. 

Was cver villainy heard of before equal to 
this? Live we in a free country, and is this 
freedom ? If this isthe manner in which Iam 
tobe made the subject of such dark conspiracies 
and foul treasons, Iam determined I will not 
remain, nay I will migrate instantly, or or other 
language, I shall soon slope ! PETER POP. 





The following capital hit at some of the articles a. 
float within the post year in the political pspers, we 
shall ‘keep before the people,’ if they ave subscribers 
ty the Casket. Itis from the N. O. Picayune. 

Keep it before the people !—Now or never, 
fellow citizens, is the time for this important 
fact to be blazoned abroad, ‘Trumpet the truth 
abroed, through the streets and from the house. 
tops. Tell it in Gath, and publish it in the 
streets of Ascalon, Washington, and in New- 








Orleans, at Prairie Cottage, and at Bayou La 


this is fancy, for the busy brain grows sad by || Branch, and every where before, behind, and a. 
contemplating the past. Thouglts, likea heavy | round New.Orleans, as well as in every other 


_wearied train, move in chains, dragging us 

down to the grave their resting place; and care 
folds his arms and sits apart, to weep over the 
| silent city where the mighty sleep. E. 


re ee 
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Flash Lights—No. 8. 


VILLAINY ! 


Reader! the other day, ere old Boreas came 
| down upon us with a whiz anda whirl; ere the 


wind whistled more than the lofers along the | 


street, I had an incident befal me, which in all 
_its particulars taken together, I cannot but con. 





| 


| 


sider as a horrible conspiracy, and foul treason ! | 


|The moon, the full.orbed moon, looked down | 


| with a complacent smile, and it was one of the 
loveliest evenings America ever knew. I was 
standing on the silent trottier, when my ear 
caught the sound of a human voice ; the object 
frow which it proceeded was afar off, but it was 
evident it was approaching rapidly. Another 
closer to me caught it up, and then another and 
another. It was but a moment ere I understood 
the purportof thecry. ‘Stop thief!’ ‘stop thief? 
' was echoed and re-echocd from a dozen voices, 
allin hot pursuit. I turned to the opposite di- 
rection from the rogue-takers were coming, and 
caught the glimpse of a figure retreating around 
acorner of the strect in the distance. I made 
no cry, uttered not a syllable, but with that 
feeling of philanthropy for which I am prover. 
bial, started with the quickness of thought to ar. 
rest the scoundrel. I had proceeded some dis. 
tance in my carcer and was rapidly gaining on 
the object in advance, when a strong arm anda 
brawny hand arrested my progress. “T'was the 
constable! ‘I’ve coch’t ye now, ye willain !’ were 
the first words which saluted my ear. In vain 
did I protest my innocence and tell him who I 
was—that my name was Peter Pop. ‘You Pe- 











ter Pop! said he with a look of the most un. 
feigned astonishment, ‘no you don’t, you can’t 











part, parcel and portion of these great United 
States. 

| SKeepit before the people ! Awaken the eeh-. 
oes in the fartherest corners of the Union and 
‘thrill the nation with the leud reverberation.— 
| Fellow countrymen, unborn millions are yet to 
pronounce upon our acts, so just look out what 
you are about. Weare just stepping over the 
first stumbling block in the way of republican. 
ism, and if you are not cautious you will bark 
your shins, sprain your ankles, or fall upon your 
noses. ‘Two more big stoves are in our path, 
and when we succeed in rolling them out of the 
way, we may atonce proceed to lay the irons for 
a grand rail.road track tocternity. 

But keep this thing before the people, yes, 
and behind the people, and all around the peo. 
ple, so that the people can’t possibly move with- 
out seeing or tumbling over it. Hang it upon 
the horns of the moon, that all the world may 
look at it, or if you can’t hang it on the moon, 
hang it upon the tallest libeity pole, why hang 
the thing, hang it somewhere else. 

Only keep it before the people, because altho’ 
the people don’t care two pins alioutit, yet if you 
make a noise on the subject, it will appear very 
clear to them that the thing is of some conse. 
quence, and the more noise you make the better. 

It would be an excellent plan to send out to 
China fora cargo of the loudest kind of gongs, 
and set them a going all over the states to the 
tune of ‘Come to Dinner.” Then, when you 
get the people al! seated, with their mouths wide 
open, pull up the curtain, and exhibit this new 
Gorgon! 

Freemen of America! guardians of the coun- 
try, brothers of the press, we charge you with 
tears in our eyes, to keep this thing before the 
people! Remember Bunker f/ill and the battle 
of New-Orleans, and keep it before the people ! 

We don’t know exactly what it is, or what it 
means, but we implore you as you love your coun- 





try, to keep it before the people! 
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‘| HANKSGIVING.—Thursday next (17th Dec.) 
isthe day appointed by the Governor, as a day of 
Praise, Thanksgiving and Prayer. In the proe- 
famation uf his Excellency, after naming the day 
he continues : ‘I respectfully recommend to my 
fellow citizens to abstain from all secular occupa. 
tions on that day ; to render to our Heavenly Fa. 
ther the homage of hearts softened and warmed 
by his unbounded goodness ; to commit to his 
tender care the pocr, the neglected and the op 
pressed, and to supplicate a continuance of his 
favor to this People throughout all generations.’ 

It is to be hoped that the recommendations of 
the Governor will be fillowed, in abstaining from 
all secular employments, and thatthe gain-getting 
spirit which characterizes us as a people may be 
thrown aside, and benificieent Charity step forth 
and relieve the want and affl’ctions of those upon 
whom the heavy hand of misfortune and poverty 
have been laid. Let us break loose for one day, 
at least, from the chains of Mammon, and give 
a heart-felt adoration that the American people, 
are the only republic in the world, and that they 
as a nation are prosperous and happy. 


Lyceum Lectures.—The directors of the Ly. 
ceum have made arrangements fur a course of 
Lectures for the ensuing winter, to commence on 
Monday evening the 16th inst., and cuntinue 
fur sixteen weeks. ‘The order of the lectures is 
as follows : 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 
give Lectures during the term, viz: 


JAMES IT, LAUMAN, ‘On the Progress and Influ- || 


ence of American Steam Navigation.” 

SAMUEL SMITH, Esq., Principal of the Friends Male 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, four Lectures, viz. 

1 Lecture on the Anatoiny, Physiology and Optics of 
the Eye. 

1 Lecture on the Construction and Properties of Sen- 
ses. 

! Lecture on Galvanism, 

1 " on Electricity. 

WM. P. GIBBONS, Esq., Principal of the Friends 
Female Academy, Poughkeepsie, three Lectures, viz: 

1 Lecture on the Natural History of Birds, 

1 o* on Geology. 

1 on Chemistry. 

RICHARD D. DAVIS, Esq. 1 Lecture. 

Professor DEAN, of Albany, | Lecture. 

Rev. Mr. BELLOWS, of New-York, | Lecture, 

Rev. Mr ANDREWS, of Kent, Conn., | Lecture. 

Professor ARMSBY, of Albany, 1 Lecture. 

Rev.Dr. POTTER, of Albany, 1 Lecture. 

Dr. E. F. GRANT, of Poughkeepsie, 1 Lecture. 

HOMER WHEATON, Esq. do 1 Lecture. 

In consequence of this arrangement, and to meet the 
additional expenditure, which will be considerable, 
Ticketsof Admission to the Lectures will be issued at 
the following rates, viz : 

Family Tickets $3; Tickets admitting a gentleman and 
two ladies $2; Single Tickets for the Season $1 50; 
Pupils from Schools 50cts. ; Evening Tickets admitting 
a gentleman and two ladies 50 cts.; Single Tickets 25 
cents. Members ofthe Lyceum with their families ad- 
tnitted by free tickets. 


‘These lectures cannot be otherwise than inter- 
esting and instructive to every one; and well 
worth five times the sum required to admit those 
who are. not members of the Lyceum. Those 


who attend will acquire a rich fund of informa- 
tion which will be of value through all after life. 
Their delivery, taking place in the evening will 
consume but time which would perhaps be other. 
wise lost, or worse tian lost, idly spent. 
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PuttomaTuean Socrety.--Last year a society 
under the name of the Pailomathean Society, was 
formed in our village, and held weekly debates. 
Its members were mostly young men, and the 
debates were conducted with spirit, and proved 
a source of gratification and amusement to those 
/engaged in them, as well as to those who at. 
tended without taking part. 

This season, another association has been for- 
med, or rather the old one revived, and debates 
“are held in the school room of Mr. James Hyatt, 
in the new brick block, every Weduesday even. 








| ning. 
| The object for which this association is furmed 
_is a commendable one—the improvement of the 
;mind. The public should give to it their counte- 
“nance by attending the debates, and also their 
‘support and aid. By support,we do rot meon to 
be understood as speaking in a peeuniary point 
| of view, but of that aid which public favor al- 
| ways gives, and public frowns fail not to help 
_depress. The members of the society earnestly 
_req..est an attendance of the inhabitants of our 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are indebted to Mr. B. J. Lossing, former 
editor of the Casket, for the engraving and sketch 
of the life and writings ef Corneile, the French 
poct, published in the present number of the 
Casket. 

We are sorry that we do not agree with ‘A~ 
deile’ in his communication sent us. 

The first article under our peetry head is a ve- 
ry well written one. We hope to hear from the 
author soon again. 

The lines of ‘My Sister’ from Newark, N. J., 
are also good. Further favors are solicited. 
| We await No.3 of the ‘Portrait of Benevo- 
lence.’ 

The beautiful article on our first page, ‘The 


\ Tomb of Aaron” commenced in this No. is from 


the Christian Keepsake. 
‘Fab us’ is inadmissible. 





Hymenial. 


'The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 








village, and as admission is free, they can but 
hope that their request will be grauted.. 








York Mercury has invented a machine to mane- 


that by throwing into the hopper a few words of 
| common sense, a page or two of Byron, Hemans, 

Shakespeare, &c., and setting the springs right, 
he can produce poetry to order—sublime, ridicu- 
lous or sentimental. 
lowing as a specimen of its first work : 


| 
} 


TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 
When years have rolled their lumbering cares 
away, 
And Time shall shake blue mould from off 
its wings, 
When worldson worlds shall one by one decay, 
W on’t there be scrabbling then ’mong creep. 
ing things! 


| 
} 
| 


He then touched the spring which guided the 
sentimental, and the result was the following : 


THE SENTIMENTAL. 

O! when life’s evening shall draw near, 

And care’s deep shadows lengthen round, 

May I be lighted to my bier, 

With Hope’s dipp’d candles, say sixteen to 
the pound! 

One more specimen is given. On the merits 
of all of them the editor stakes the reputation of 
himself and his machine! as he says. The last 
is the following : 

THE PATHETIC. 
On a log, sat a frog, 
Crying for his daughter ; 
Tears he shed till his eyes were red, 
And then jumped into the water, 
and drowned hi self. The editor regrets that 
he was obliged to put on the finishing touch by 
hand, as the machine was not competent to quite 
end the sentence. 








How werry PerrickLer.—There is a squeam- 
ish old bachelor in this village, who is so care. 
ful of his health, that he wraps it up every night, 
on going to bed, in a clean sheet of paper, with 





Macuine Porrry.—The editor of the New-.!|! 


| 
facture poetry! The operations of it are such, |) 


The inventor gives the fel. |: 





MARRIED, 

| On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Under- 
wood, Mr. Lewis L. Way, to Miss Emity TreMBis, all 
of this village. 

On tire 3d Dec., by Rev. 8. Mandeville, Mr. Georce E. 
| Drsscow, of Westerlo Albany county, to Miss Sarau 
| Woop, of La Grange. Dutchess county. 

On Wednesdiy, the 2d inst.. by Elder Philetus Rob- 
| erts, M-. Nicnotas T. Unie, of Union Vale, Dutchess 
| county, to Miss Naney, daughter of David Hawes, Esq., 
! 
! 


of Sherman, Ct. 

In Dover on Thursday, the 19th ult., by Luther 8. 
| Dutcher, Esq., Mr. Isaac H. Ggrow, of Haviland Hol- 
_low. toMiss AtMira Hoae, daughter of John Hoag, of 
, the former place. 
| On Thursday, the 26th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Reed, Mr. 
'Ricuarp BreappEen, to Miss Eriten Ropertson, all of 
| Poughkeepsie. 

_. Ou Thursday morning 26th ult.. at the residence of 
James Hunter, esq., Delaware county, Penn., by the 
| Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, the Rev. Dr. ALonzo 
_Porrer, of Union CoWiege. Schenectady, to Saran, 
| daughter of Robert Benedict, esq., of Otsego co. N. ¥. 

; In Philadelphia,the Hon. Henny A. Wise, M. C. of 
| Virginia, toa daughter of the Hon. Joun Serceant, of 
| the former place. 








Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death,’ 





| 
t 
| 
| 
} 
| 


DIED, 


On the 4th instant, at the house of his father, in Plea- 
sant Valley, ABRAHAM, son of Garret and Sally Adriance, 
inthe 20th year of his age. 

On Saturday, the 28th ult., in La Grange, Jonn VER 
VaLIn, aged 93 years, 3 months and 7 days. 

At Upper Red Hook, en Saturday, the 2ist ult., Hen- 
ry Lyves. Esq., in the 77th year of his age. 

In this village on the 2ist ult., Ortver, only son of 
Mr. Charles Vassar, aged 6 years. 


TS 
Agents. 


Albany city,, ...--......+.-B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Aimenia South,........0.--A. Hitehcock. 
Amenia,......essee0-00++-G. Bishop. 
Amenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
at eee eoseee RR. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co,.......Owen T. Coffin. 
yover, esses. JS W. Sleight. 
Dover. New-Ifainpshire,...8. I. Parker. 
Farinington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington, 
Jeroure Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, eee wm eet ete ater 


Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co.. Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, .......+seeseeeed & W. Kay. 


Hackensack,.......eee00+-5. W. Alger. 
Glenham,....-..e.eee+06+.G@ Brewster, 
LaGrange,.......++eess...b. F. Dubois, 


-+-»«+-Morton Brock. 
Stee James E. Quinlan. 
-eeee- A. Dunbar. 


Low POUmt,. «+ scvees 
Monticello, Sullivan ¢ 
Northeast., .es.ecee 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh. .... ....John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Duifley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratega Springs, .........Joha Masten. 

Salt Point,............-..--James M.Ward. 
Washington hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 


ee ett ae 


tr$~ Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be turnished with the Nos. 











a stick of Sherman’s hoarhuund eandy ! 





froin the commencement. 
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THE MUSE. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Friendship. 


‘Frequens amicitia perficians in amor, sed amor in ami- 
citia nunquam !* 

Hail sacred Friendship ! Beom of Heavenly tight, 
Shed to illume e ch feeling heart below ! 

Thy glories shine with cheering splendor bight, 
Adowu my pathway in this world of woe ! 

Vast chain of Love! Thy source is Heaven’s own king; 
The realms of Light ure thy primeva! home, 

Thy cloodiess beauties new effulgence bring, 
And shine the frontispiece of Nature’s Tome, 


Thou glozious boon! the charm of Life diviue, 
The lustrous star that angels love to greet ; 
The good reflect thy glories os they shine 
From Heaven to Earth, direct in effuence sweet ; 
Round the wide space ubove, thy splendors roll, 
Ev'n from eternity thy light was there— 
Of Heaven’s felicity thou art the soul, 
An Earihly haleysn on the sea of Care! 


Blest be thy teachings, Friendship, child of Heav’n, 
My heart’s best feciing be forever thine : 
Thy soft pure influence unto me be given, 
Thy hallowed priuciple be ever mine! 
Why should we seek instruction more divine ? 
Thy laws sustain the world of bliss above! 
Then let thy impulse move this hea: t of mine, 
And cheer my spirit with thy native love ! 


Thou art the Sun of Life! for when my way 
Winds through the wilds of Desolation drear, 
I find the brightness of thy every ray 
Hath power the solitude of lite to cheer : 
Move on ! thou glorious Orb of Light and Love! 
Till Barta shalismile bene. th thy fervent bearns, 
Till Sorrow’s viciims shall thy essence prove, 
And learn that Self is not the god it seems, 


I crave no higher wealth than Friendship pure, 
’Tis farthe richest gem that life can boast, 
Unlike the glre of gold, itshallendure, 
Enhanced in valne when all else is lost, 
*Tis that alone can charm when Death is near, 
When dying anguish rends the human breast, 
’T will seoth the aching heart, death’s valley cheer, 
And guide the spirit to Eternal Rest! 
WM. H. BURNHAM, 


Monticello, Sullivan co., Dec, 1240. 





*Friendship often ends in love, but Lovein friendship 


never. 
CE 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


My Sister. 


Departed shade ! illume the gioom 
Of my bemghted mind, 
And while [ sing attune my lyre, 
With fitting thoughts my soul inspire, 
Diffusing wide poetic fie, 
While [ thy praises chime. 


Is thy blest spirit hov’ring near 
On gilded seraph’s wing ? 
And dost thou list my plaintive str..in, 
As I pronounce thy sac: ed name ; 
Then O my sister sing egain, 
As thou were wont to sing, 
The virtues which a haloshed 
Around thy mind and heart, 
No tongue can lisp, nor pen can paint, 
And strongest metaphors were fuint, 
O radiant and enwraptured saint ! 
Thy likeness to impart. 


Like as the tender flowerof May, 
Expanding in its bloom, 

When ruthless blasts sweep swiftly by, 

And rend its stem, just so was thy 

Career, thus didst thou droop and die, 
And meet anear'y tomb. 


Bat hush thy murm’rings, ob my soul, 
And cease thy pluintive cries, 
Thy sister’s spirit chaunts above, 
Wiere gods imprest by heav’uly love, 
I-mbosom the celestial dove ; 
Thou’lt mect herin the skies. 


Newark, N. J., Dee. 1840, 
fet wei he HF | 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Portrait of Benevolence. 


NO ft. 


w.B H. 





| The sky of human weal, and blighted hopes 

And withered joys cluster the heart sround; 
When shapcs imagined throrg the human brain, 

| And one black starless night extended far, 

- Broods o’er, with solemn awe the future scene ; 
Then that high embassadress of heaven, 

Smoothes the furrowed brow, wipes the tear of woe, 
Ciides the chilling fear, dries up the fountain 

_ Of soul-rending sighs, drives despair away, 

And peace and joy again resume thei: reign, 

|| Whom men the most despise, and most neglect, 
|, And searcely deign to heer or look upon— 

| Affliction’s ‘outcast child’—pale sorrow’s son— 

| The widow mourving o'er the fuded past— 





Over broken promises of earthly biiss, 
| And shrinking back from gath’ring clouds «nd sto: ms, 
| Thickly charged with fierce prospective woe— 
The orphan thrown upon a heartless world, 
Homeless and friendless, grudged its scanty #!ms, 
All the wan multitude of misery— 
| These are the fondest, most endeari:.g charge 
| OF that lright princess of Jehovwh’s realm, 


Benevolence no royal honor secks: 
Riches cannot ullure from her a wish, 
| Unless her aims they promise to advance, 
| Ambition’s height, too low for her survey, 
_Is quite invisible from her sublime, 
Self-pampered avy’rice, remorseless foe 
_ Of every fine emotion of the heart, 
In vain may soar to reach that halo bright, 
| Which ever shivids benevolence from view 
| Of those who bow to mammen as their god, 
| Pride she knows not, she her acquaintance spurns; 
| She seeks socicty of higher grade— 
| The humble, meek, devotion. |, sinee:e, 
| Her royal pedigree confers renown, 
| Whate’er is lovely or supremely great— 
| Whate’er embellishes the human soul, 
| And makes man more than man, 
Her rich, profuse, unsparing bounty gives ; 
| Embrace her then, «nd be supremely blessed, 
| OPERLIN, 
Poughkeepsie, Dec. 1840, 
KE 


‘By the Rivers of Babylon’ 


A PARASPHRASE—BY GEORGE B. WALLIS, 


‘By the Rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea 
we wep! when we remembered Zion, 
‘We hanged our harps upon the willows, in the midst 


thereof, 
‘For they that carried us away captive required of us 


a song. ° ° ° 

‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song ina sirange land, 

‘If I forget thee, Oh! Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. * ° 

‘Oh! daughter of Babylon. who art, to be destroyed, 
happy shall he be that rewardest thee as thou hast 


served us,’ PsaLM CXXXVII. 


I. 
By the rivers of Babylon, 


We sat in our wo, 
And mourned ove: Zion, 

Despoiled by the foe ; 
Her homes and her wltars 
Profaned and acecurs’d, 








= - 
- - 


¢ 


When thick’ning shedes on shades with gloom o’ercast_ 


— —— = ———_ 
Her sons and her daughters 
In bondage dispersed, 





ql, 
By the rivers of Baby!on, 
Our harps,—never strung 
To aught but rej oicings, — 
In sorrow were hung 
On the willows, No longer 
The rapture which sp: ings 
Fi om a triumph in battle 


| Could waken their strings, 








tf. 
i. By the rivers of Babylon, 
| Our spoilers came down, 
| And desired a strain 
Of our songs of renown ; 
But never as slaves 
To the strunger, could we 
Lift a voice or a harp 
In the songs of the free, 
rv, 
By the rivers of Babylon, 
Though eternally set, 
Thy beauty, Jerusalem, 
We shall not forget ; 
Nor the day when in happy 
Possession we trod, 
By the waters that gladden’d 
The city of God! 


lv, 
By the rivers of Babylon, 
‘Lhe J.ord in hisire, 
Shall smite the oppressor 
In blood and in fire ; 
And bless’d the barbarian 
Who comes upon thee 
The avenger of Israel, 
Oh! haughty Chaldee ! 
Middle‘own, Vo., 1840, 
a] 
From the St. Louis Pennant. 


False Impressions of America. 
BY ENGLISH AUTHORS, 


‘In England rivers are all males— 
For instunce, Father Thames; 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 
Finds them m.mselles or dames I’ 


"Yes, there the sofier sex presides, 
Aquatic, 1 assure ye 
And Mrs, Sippy rol!s her tides, 
Responsive to Miss Souri,’ 
J. Smith, Author of Rejected Addresses. 


AU CONTRAIRE, 


A man of talent, you have shown, 
May ignorsnt as a pig be 
Of rivers here, or sure you'd know 


Black Warrior and Tom Bigbee. 


And more than these Columbia boasts— 
Witness those mighty torrents 

Whose waves roll towaid her eastern coasts 
James River and Saint Lawrence. 


Tis true a Mary Mack is found, 
*Mongst Mrs, Sippy’s daughters ; 
But when that last name you expound, 

’Tis Father of the waters, 








THE POUGAKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 


Is published every other Saturday, at the office o 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at Ong Dot- 
LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to Literature, Science 
and the Arts; Historical and Biographical Sketches ; 
Moral and Humorous Tales; Essays, Poetry, and 
Miscellaneous Reading. 

Any person who will forward FIVE DOLLARS— 
shall receive siz copies of the Casket for one year- 
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